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. Hear all, and then let Fuſtice hold the Scale. 


I hate the Man who builds a Name 
On Ruin of another's Fame. 
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Y Lord, the ſtabbers of your fame, 

Are cowards ;—'tis an odious name: 
The muſe knew what they ſneer'd at: 

Shall you, deriv'd of noble blood, ; 

Shall you, ſo hon'rable and good, 

| Be fatyriz'd end jeer'd at? 


II. 


The common man who ſlays for pay, 
And earns his paltry groat a- day, 
With you were on a level; 
Were you oblig'd, like him to fight, 
Without conſid' ring wrong ſrom right; 
My Lord, heigh—what the devil! 


III. They 


x 6:1 | : 5 
5 
They tell us tales how you ſtood ſti l, 
While GnAuv rag d the French to kill; 


But what's all this I pray, 3 


Tis ind they can't ay more ;— 


This comfort ſtill you have in ſtore, —  _ 
You never ran away, fir, 


Iv. 


Philoſophers, and men of ſenſe, 


Obſerve, that people moſt propenſe 
To fighting, ſeldom do i it; 


While he that's cool, with cautious Care, 


Approves himſelf true glory's heir, 
| And wades through ſlaughter to it. 


V. 
Now this, my Lord, is juſt your Caſe ; 
GransyY ſtar'd danger in the face; 
Lou waited for a fair-tide; 
But were the Prince and he ſa mad | 


' To beat 'em ere you fir'd, egad, | 
I think the fault's son their ſide. 


| OO XS. / 
'Tis ſaid ſoon after famous Cope, 


Once on a time the nation's hope, 
| Had flown from Preſton Pans, firs 


| And told-at Berwick upon Tweed, 
His own dear ſelf, —** We're threſh'd indeed; 


„We're routed * the Clans, firs * 


VII. A 


„. 
1 4 
i 17 


— 


Accoſted thus the peerleſs knight: | 
F Heay'n pour its bleſſings on you! 
For, oh, you ſay'd my darling joy; 

+1708 Your nameſake, fir, a ſtrapping boy, 


But art thou, woman, in thy mind? 


Truth, cry'd the matron's all I fay, 


Both armies know you ſcorn'd to ſtir, 


Who ſays you did not all you cou'd—— 


'. B94 
A matron ſage, of pur- blind ſighit, 


« My fon and heir; my Johnny.” 


ISS VIII. 
That, ſaid the gen' ral, ſure was kind 


Or woud'ft excite my laughter? 


For when your honour ran away, 
My Johnny follow'd after: 


IX. 
But this my Lord's on you no ſlur; 


But like a hero ſtaid it; 


You ſav d a vaſt expence of blood, 
' _ "Nay, FRRDINAN ;D has ſaid it. 


X. 
But conduct ſhou d o'er courage reign —— 
Perhaps, among the mighty ſlain, 

Vour Lordſhip had been ſoon down; 
And had not liv'd to tell your tale, | 
Home to the face of all who. rail, 

At Kenfingion or London. 


£97 
XI. 


Let Gr axsy glory in the poſt, 


(The world ſay He deſerves it moſt). I fs 
ap ſuns be, SR 
« Will honour ſet a leg or arm? 


Perhaps the very next alarm 
May prove the fate of GRAN. 


XII. 


But you, heav'n knows, may ſtill ſurvive, 


To ſee your native country thrive; 
Fer blaſted fame recov'ring, 
May joy in many peaceful days, 
And ſhine at courts, and balls, and plays, 
If ſo ſhou'd pleaſe our ſov'reign. 


XIII. 


Be ſure, no more riſque precious life; 
Have nought to do with martial ſtrife, 

And always dread a trench-man. 
Ingratitude its race muſt run, I 


No, ſoldier ms all you've done, 
Unleſs he be a Frenchman. 


XIV. 


Suppoſe your Lordſhip take the gown; - 


You know that ſome years ſince twas done, 
Much on the ſame occaſion 


De learn d are cowards : tis agreed 


Then you muſt certainly ſucceed, 
So venture conſecration. 


XV. Your 


'-. Your virtues none can call i in doubt, 


TS 1 


Nor morals, unimpeach'd throughout, 
By gaming, whoring, drinking; 
Was cer your ſword in blood imbru d? 
Was ever nymph betray'd you woo'd? 
- You've better ways of thinking. 


5 XVI. 
Tho' juſtice be the gen'ral cry, 
Tour Lordſhip knows, 2 well as I, 
| That 'tis not conſequential ; 


Then let the nation ſmile or frown, 
Your Sire's a fav'rite of the Crown: 


That point's your moſt eſſential. 
4 XVII. 
The fount of mercy, tis confeſt, 
Flows in our gracious monarch's breaſt; 
Oh, be his arms victorious! 


But as the brave to him are dear, 


So hated are the ſlaves of fear, 
. Whod make his W 1 
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May it pleaſe your Grace, 


1 T is moſt certain, that there is a duty and love due 

to our country; 'tis true, in theſe modern times, 

this is what is very little known, and much leſs 

thought on; every one now views the public as a pro- 

perty, a dupe of which he is to make the moſt he 

can, without regard to the intereſt, or, even, ſafety of 

the public ; not but that we frequently hear a mighty 

noiſe about the public good, and have loud clamours 

againſt the adminiſtrations of men in power : but this " 

is generally made by thoſe who are out of place, only 

to get in, that they may do worſe than even thoſe 

who went before them; and prove that the national 

intereſt is the leaſt thing in queſtion; and that all the 

ſtruggle is, who ſhall bubble the nation. And this, in 

reality, is the ground of all our political quarrels : 

and the differences among thoſe whoſe duty 'tis to 

unite for the general cauſe in defence of their country; 

moſt of the alterations that have been made in the 

perſons who have poſleſs'd our offices of truſt and 

F' power, have only been to ſhift hands, and not to get 

; = rid of the evil; whether we are govern'd by aſſes or 
4 25 | foxes 


| 11 
foxes is immaterial; a horſe tires ſooner under an ill 
rider, than a good one. 


THrere was another ſpirit among the antient 
Greeks and Romans; they had another notion of the 
love of their country; it was a point of their religion 
to ſerve it without private proſpects: and Tully tells 
us, There is in heaven a certain and fix d place, 
* where all thoſe who have either preſerv'd, help d, 
or enlarg d their country, enjoy eternal happineſs. 
Thus they made eternal happineſs the reward of being 
a good patriot, and I preſume of a good ſoldier, m- 
deed, upon very good grounds, upon ſovereign rea- 
lon; for ſince human ſociety is the evident inſtitution 
of heaven itſelf, it ſeems a natural conſequence, that 
thoſe who contribute moſt to the good and benefit of 
that, have the beſt claim to the favour of heaven; and 
as human ſociety in general is divided into ſeveral par- 
ticular ſocieties, and that each particular has its proper 
intereſt to purſue diſtin& from that of the general, 
and incompatible with ſeveral of thoſe which make 
up that general; it neceſſarily follows, that the duty of 
particulars to fociety is bounded by the good of that 
ſociety, of which eachis a member, and in particu” 

lar, when one member has the command of the whole 
as I apprehend a general has of his army. 


I REMEMBER that there is, in the fragments of the 
divine Euripides, a ſaying to this purpoſe, © That 
* he who praiſes the manners of another country, 
* has in that betray'd his own:” and this ſaying is 
grounded on the very nature of things; for we cannot 
praiſe the manners of another country, without think- 
ng. them better than thoſe of our own; and when 

we 


5 


ve ober give that preference, we - are eaſily drawn in 
to eſpouſe the intereſt of that country againſt our own, 
as of Jeſs value and eſteem 1 in our own opinion. 


Bur to produce this be of our country, it is ne- 
ceſſary that the conſtitution of this country, by being 
valuable, ſhoulddeſervethis love; that is, it ſhould be 
calculated ſo eyidently for the good and happineſs of 
thoſe who conſtitute this ſociety, that not to defend it, 

- would be to act againſt that happineſs which all man- 
kind deſire. Human nature covets liberty, and where 
that is eſtabliſhed, it-will be defended by every mem- 
ber, as long as they think juſtly. But liberty, you'll 
ſay, is a word of a dubious ſignification: what there- 
fore I mean by liberty, is that the ſociety be govern'd 
by laws, made by the conſent of every particular, 
either in himſelf or in his repreſentative, ' and not by 
the arbitrary will of any one man, which never can 
have, or, at leaſt, neyer had a due and juſt lr to 


the good and happineſs of the people. 


1 Ir always has been in ſtates ſi in this 
5 manner, where this love I ſpeak of has been emi- 
Wl i nent and fo ſacred, that very few have ever dared to go 
| . againſt it, though under never ſo uneaſy circum- 
ſtances and ſufferings from it. Thus when Themi- 
ſtocles was baniſh'd Athens by Oſtraciſm, for no other 
crime than his popularity, he fled into Perſia, and 
ill was receiv'd very favourably by the great king, and 
; ihe revenue of three cities allotted him for his main 
* tenance; and fo an opportunity was offer d him of 
revenging his diſgrace upon his country. For the 
great king having a mind once more to try the pow- 


er of Perſia againſt the petty ſtate of Aalen which 
won 
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28 1 
had hitherto ſtill —- his armies ; he decdar-d 
Themiſtocles his general, under whoſe conduct he 
did not doubt of better ſucceſs; but that brave hero, 
unable to refuſe the commmand, rather choſe to poi- 
fon himſelf, than lead an enemy againſt his country. 
Had he done even that, would' he have been more 
culpable than one who. can ſtand as a tacit obſerver 
when his native land requires his alias pI 


Tuis love of our country nd liberty, was fo ſet- 
tled and facred a principle among the Grecians, that 
they eſtabliſh'd public rewards for any man that 
ſhould. kill a tyrant: thus we find in Lucian a con- 
teſt betwixt two who pretended to this reward. 


AMoNs a thouſand inſtances of eminent Grecians, 
whom hiſtory has recorded as wonderful patriots, I 
think there is ſcarce one more remarkable and touch- 
ing than that of Timoleon. His brother had uſurp'd 
the ſovereignty of Corinth; Timoleon had a true bro- 
therly love for him ; yet he not only endeavour'd to 
hinder him from this yſurpation, but often perſuaded 
him to reſtore the liberty of his country, to no pur- 
poſe : however, he gave this ſignal proof of his na- 
tural kindneſs for his brother, that he brought him 
off when overpower'd by. his enemies in battle, even 
with the hazard of his own life : But yet, as dear as 
his brother was to him, the liberty of his country 

was much dearer; and therefore he headed a conſpi- 
racy to redeem its freedom with the loſs of his bro- 
ther's life, he being in the room while the reſt diſ- 
patch'd him. He paſs'd twenty years after this be- 
fore he was taken notice of by the ſtate; but then 


agents coming from Syracuſa, to ſolicit the Corin- 
thians 


14 ] 

thians to ferid forces into Sicily, to deliver 4 from 
the tyranny of Dionyſius, they rais'd three thouſand 
men, and ſent Timoleon to command them, He 
arrived in Sicily and ſet the Syracuſans free; and to 
prevent any future uſurpation, utterly deſtroyed the 
citadel which commanded the city, and was always 
the ſeat of the tyrant, and kept the city in awe! but 
ſhe benefits that Syracuſa had receiv'd from him, and 
the general love of the people for thoſe benefits, were 


not ſufficient to ſecure him from the malicious and en- 
vious tongues of a few of that city, who brought 3 
public accuſation againſt him. The people of Syra- 
cuſa were ſo enrag'd at their impudence, that they 
would have diſtroy'd them, had not Timoleon him- 
* interpos d. No, gentleman, (ſaid he) let them 

proceed in this legal manner; for this have I fought, 
* that no man ſhould be too great to be accus' d. I 
© will anſwer their accuſation; and if Iclear not myſelf 
to the people of this city of the crimes they lay to my 
charge, let me undergo the penalty of the law.“ 
In ſhort, he was heard, and came off with applauſe ; 
happy cou'd every accus d Engliſhman do they like. 


THERE is another inſtance among the Romans, 
where the power of natural affection was too weak 
. to combat with the love of the country; and that was 
be. in Lucius Junius Brutus, who, to fix the liberty of 
18 Rome, put to death two of his own ſons, and ſeveral 
| of his near relations. I ſhall not mention Virginius's 
ſtabbing of his daughter, by which he put an end to 
the tyranny of the Decemviri; ſince that action may 
ſeem to proceed from another cauſe, than the imme- 
diate ſervice of his country, which was to ſave his 
danghter from being vitiated by Appius, one of 

| | the 


L 15 ] 

the ten, who out of Juſt had brought falſe evi- 
dence to ſwear that Virginia was his ſlave, | and 
not the daughter of Virginius. This, indeed, was 
the cauſe that the Romans threw off the tyran- 
nous government of the Decemviri, and reſtor'd the 
conſuls. What ſhall J fay of Fabricius, who refuſed 
the Gold of Pyrrhus, becauſe he would not touch a 
preſent from an enemy, tho' nothing was requird on 
his part but to accept it? 


ee lacrifioed himſelf for the good of Rome, 
where a great chaſm happening to open in the earth, 
whence iſſued unwholeſome vapours, he jump'd into 
it alive to make it cloſe again, as the oracle had 
promis d. It would be endleſs to run over all the 
inſtances of this kind, that the Roman hiſtory affords 
us before the corruption of Rome, by the conqueſts 
and effeminacy of Aſia. I ſhall content myſelf only 
with that of Regulus, in the Carthaginian war, who 
was taken priſoner, and carry'd to Carthage : that 
ſtate grew uneaſy by the war with the Romans, and 
therefore ſent Regulus to Rome on his parole, to 
return again to Carthage, provided he could not pre- 
vail with the Roman people to make peace : when he 
came to Rome, he was ſo far from perſuading them, 
to peace, that he exhorted them to continue the war, 
ſince the ſtate of their enemies affairs was ſo deſpe- 
rate, that they had no way of ſecuring it, and put- 
ting a ſtop to the progreſs of the Roman arms, 
but by a peace. Having effected his deſire, he re- 
turn'd to Carthage, contrary to the earneſt impor- 
tunities of his friends, and was there put to a very 
torturing death, being inclos'd in a barrel driven full 


of nails, or iron ſpikes, and ſo roll'd down a hill: 
which 


- which cruelty the Romans afterwards ſufficiently re- ' 
N by the deſtruction of their 9 8 
Tuxsx are ſufficient to give your Grace an idea 
of the taſte of the antients: no animoſity between ſu- 
perior officers,” no private connections, cou'd warp 
their integrity; it was not who commanded, but who 
obey'd: and though the paſſions of mankind were 
perhaps the ſame in thoſe ages as in the preſent, though 
doubtleſs, love and hatred might have exiſtence, yet 
in a national ſenſe all were friends; fond to unite in 
one great cauſe, the defetice and honour of their 
country. | 


Your Grace's firm attachment to our preſent 
happy conſtitution, every Briton is gratefully ſenſible 
of: may that power who governs all things, long 
indulge us with a life ſo dear, for the good of the 
nation; that injur'd innocence may break forth, like 
the ſun from a cloud, more eradiated; and impartial 
Juſtice be always adminiſter d to the guilty, is the ſin- 
cere prayer of him, who is, with the higheſt venera- 
tion, 


Your Grace's unknown, 


humble ſervant, 


| PHILO-BRITANNICUS, 


— 
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ADDRE 8 8 


TO THE 


People of Exclaad : 
In which the CONDUCT of 
Lieut. Gen. Lord George Sackville 


Is properly conſidered 


At once to filence, by the Voice of Truth, the 
Cries of Falſhood, Scurrility, and Dulneſs. 


— The Prople imagine a vain Thing. 
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A D D R E 4 8 


10 THE 


PEOPLE of ENGLAND, 


F exalted rank be in bs meaſure an object 
to attract the eyes of enyy, in ſo much, as 
that thoſe perſons who are born to it, derive 
from thence an advantage ſuperior to what ge- 
nerally falls to the bulk of mankind, by being 
empowered to diſplay their virtues, and exert 
their abilities, in the faireſt and moſt 1 
ous light. 


On the des bond, the nolſeſſars of it are 
certainly no leſs the objects of compaſſion, ag 
they lie moſt open to the cenſure and malignity 
of perverſe and violent diſpoſitions, who are 
continually on the watch, to try if they can 
take them at any unguarded hour making a falſe 
ſtep; and are ever ready to lay hold of their 
faults, nay, their very errors, to pull them down, 
and reduce them to a level with the herd of the 
community. 


C 2 | In 


— «| 11 | 

In this, no doubt, thoſe people whoſe birth 
and fortune have placed them in the vales, rather 
than on the eminences of life, are infinitely tobe 
envicd before them, and may juſtly hug them- 
ſelves in that inferiority, which, while it renders 
them leſs diſtinguiſhed, renders them at theſame 
time more free, more . and more befriended. 


But if men in truſt and power were only: to 
anſwer for their faults and errors (though even 
then, I doubt, there would be very often more 
of the ſpirit of malice, than juſtice, in their pro- 
ſecutors and accuſers) there would be very little 
room either to plead in their favour, or commiſe- 
ate their ſufferings: ſince even errors themſelves 
may be attended with ſuch fatal conſequences, as, 
in the eye of a ſtate, to place them in the light of 
the higheſt, and moſt attrocious malefactions. 


But is this really the caſe? and are faults and 
errors all that men in ſuch conditions have to a- 
void, and guard againſt? alas! by no means: the 
Nighteſt breath of rumour, isſometimes ſufficient 
to raiſe ſuch a ſtorm againſt them, as nothing but 
their lives can pacify. To be ſuſpected, is to be 
guilty; and from that moment their high ſta- 
tions are only conſidered as ſo many pillories, 
where they ſtand more fully expoſed to the ſcoffs 
and cruelty of an enraged populace. 


In ſuch circumſtances, even where demerit 
Is acknowledged, humanity would be apt to ſe- 
parate the crime from the man, and while the 

juſtice 


(2) 
| juſtice muſt be approved, ſhudder at thepuniſh- 
ment. But what muſt be his thoughts, I would 
be glad to know, (ſuppoſing him firſt to be poſ- 
ſeſſed of that ſame virtue humanity) who ſhould 
not only ſee the blameleſs, but the praiſe-worthy, 
treated after this manner, like the vileſt delin- 
quent? I am ſure his heart muſt be ſteeled with 
more than common brutality, who, in ſuch cir- 
cumſtances, did not ſympathize with Lord 
GEORGE SACKVILLE, and be as forward to 
diſcourage, as he would be backward to lend 
aſſiſtance, or foment the outrages of ſuch an 
njurious rabble. 


If the writer of this addreſs ſhould own that 
he has had the honour of being in company more 
than once with Lord GEORGE SACKVILLE, it 
would be afterwards in vain for him to aſſert that 
he was not prejudiced in his favour; for it is 
one among the many extraordinary advantages 
poſſeſſed by that nobleman, that as none but 
ſtrangers to him are his enemies, ſo nobody who 
has ever been acquainted with him but muſt be 
his friend: and perhaps if he did not know his 
Lordſhip to be one of the moſt humane, the moſt 
gencrous, and moſt honourable men in the world, 
the leaſt apt to commit injuries, and the moſt 
ready to pardon them, he might not now be em- 
ploying a pen in his defence: though at the ſame 
time he could not help being perfectly ſenſible, 
that in the preſent charge againſt him, no man 
living was ever more unjuſtly cenſured. 


It 


(22) 
It would be needleſs to obſerve here, and 


endleſs to enumerate, the many various forms in 


which the ſpawn of Grub- ſtreet have eſcaped 
from their garrets, ſince the firſt appearance of 


thoſe ſo very extraordinary orders and acknow- 
ledgements of Prince FERDINAND of BRuxs- 


WICK. 


No ſooner were they made public, and the 


world began to imagine from thence that a ge- 
neral officer, and that no leſs a one than the com- 
mander in chief of his majeſty's forces, had mii- 
behaved in Germany, than the ſewers of falſhood 
and ſcurrility were immediately broken up, and 
ſuch heaps of filth and rubbiſh came down the 


| kennels of dulneſs, as deluged the whole town. 


Every ſtale conjecture, every dead ſcandal; 
all the excrements of folly, and the ſtinking of 
fals ſ wept from coffee and beer- houſes, have from 
that time to this been wafted about in pamphlets, 


cqually to the diſgrace of human wit, _ 


and common-ſenſe. 

However, it is by no means ſtrange, I grant, 
that ſuch conrpolitions ſhould be written; a cor- 
rupt heart, a weak head, or an empty ſtomach, 


may eaſily account for chat: but how ſuch com- 


poſitions ſhould be read, I own, appears to me 
not a little extrrordinery! for I am unwilling 
to aſcribe it to a mere luſt for perſonal ſlander. 


It is really ſurpriziug to ſee how perpetually 
| | and 


(23) 
and how ſucceſsfully the publick are deceived 
upon thoſe occaſions, by malicious or indigent 
ſcribblers; a ſet of wretches, in my opinion, in- 
finitely more contemptible than the pickpockets 
that ply about tte ſtreets: neither one nor the 
other owing any thing to-ingenuity, but merely 
to the u/e of their hands; however, there is this 
difference in favour of the latter, that he may 
rob you, without being obliged at the ſame 
time to do an injury to another, in order to 
bring it about. 


The anonymous libeller is not only a robber 
in the worſt degree, (be that filches from us our 
d name) but does all in his power to become 
a murderer alſo, by raiſing a Popular clamour, 
to which the blood of the innocent is too often 
made a ſacrifice. | 


Were the bluntneſs of their weapons, indeed, 
any fecurity from being wounded. by thoſe ſtab- 
bers in the dark, there is no man but what 
would ſmile at their attacks; but they are often 

. found to mangle in ſuch a manner, as to render 


the wounds * give incurable. 


Neither the infipidity of their a is 
- known falſchood of their afperſions, the hack- 
neyed arguments which they make uſe of; nor, 
in ſhort, all the apparent marks of ignorance 
and impoſture which they carry, is ſufficient to 
prevent their productions from being raked into, 
and the contents not only remembered but re- 

peated; 


1 


0 24) | 
peated not only conſidered with patience, but 
ſwallowed with avidity, 


Is it-not then a deplorable caſe, that there 
ſhould be no defence from the venom of ſuch 
reptiles? Is their dirt to be their. ſecurity ? and 
ſhall they be ſuffered, unmoleſted, to crawl 
from every hole and corner, and ſhed theirpoi- 
ſonous filth upon all characters, however ſacred 
and reſpectable. 


But there is one way which thoſe ſcribblers 
have of injuring a perſon, who, either through 
miſapprehenſion, or misfortunes, become the ob- 
ject of public inquiry, that is almoſt peculiar to 
themſelves: the * Imean is, by defending . 
—__-: ; 

This at frſt view ſeemsa good-natured, a juſ- 
Ufiable, and not only ſo, but a praiſe-worthy 
attempt; but if we conſider that thoſe people, 
in every reſpect, are abſolutely incapable of per- 
forming the task they undertake, that they are 
not only totally in the dark, with regard 

to the truth of facts, by which means they 
are obliged, either to give the hackneyed reports 
of the town, or invent abſurdities out of their 
own heads, which they alſo want the arts of ar- 
gument to qualify. If we conſider this, I ſay, 
and than a weak defence is worſe that none, We 
ſhall find, that the friend and the enemy is e- 
qually pernicious, and their ſlayer as dangerous 
as their bite, 


=. But 


(25) 

But this is not all, thoſe people frequently 
write a defence only to make work for them- 
ſelves, by anſwering it again, which they uſually 
do in two or three days after it comes out, with 
all the impudence and invective imaginable: nay, 
I have been aſſured, that in ſome late occurrences 
a printer has had, at one and the ſame time, two 


pamphlets inthe preſs upon different ſides of the 
queſtion, which were both written by one man, 


and deſigned to be Poppe e in the manner 
above- mentioned. | 
The trade of pamphleteering has never, with- 
in my recollection, been carried on in a manner 
more extenſive than at preſent; nor do I remem- 
ber, that the dealers in it were ever more abo- 
minable cheats. I dwell the longer upon this 
article, therefore, to caution the public againſt 
being cajoled, and taken in, by ſuch impoſtors 
for the future. 


For I doubt not but many well-meaning peo- 
ple have been led to imagine, that when they 


gave their ſixpence or ſhilling for this or that 


Defence, Letter, or Scrutinization, they were 


going to dip into ſomething, which came di- 


realy from the fountain-head : whereas, I can 
aſſure them, that nothing genuine has yet ap- 
peared in print with relation to the conduct of a 
late noble general: his accuſers and defenders are 


| alike both unknown to, and unemployed by him; 


and I dare ſwear their productions have alike 

flowed from the fame ſource, the mercenary pens , +, 

of unintereſted, uninſtructed ſcribblers. 
D 
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I could not help ſmiling the other day, when 
| upon going into a coffee-houſe, one of the firſt 
things 1 caſt my eyes upon after having ſat down, 
was a pamphlet entitled, 4 Letter to @ late Noble 
Commander of the Nuit Forces ii Cermany. 


J had the curiolity to caſt my eyes over it, 
and that being ſatisfied, was about to lay it dow n,. 
again; but my odpolire neighbour, who by his 
dialect, I found to be a Scotſman, ſtopping my 
hand, cried, « Weel, Sir, what think you o' 
yon pawmphler * I gave him ſuch an anſwer 
as I thought moſt pertinent to the queſtion .he 
asked, and he proceeded. 


© Egode Sir, (quo he) let me tell you its a 
« ſmart weel written piece, and he was e' en a 
“Ad clever fellow that pend it.” Aye, 
thought I, a phenomenon, as your countryman 
M'Ruthen ſays. I ſuppoſe, Sir, ſaid I; you are 
acquainted with the author then: pray, who 
might the gentleman have been? 


« Hoot man, (quo he) dinna ye ken that? 
« Egode, Ithink the ſteel's eꝰ en enough to point 
him out till any one.“ I ſignified my want 
of apprehenſion to diſtinguiſh by that token, 
and the obligations I ſhould lic under to him, if 
he would condeſcend to inform my want of 


x Rent: 


Upon which, riſing from his ſeat, ſtretching 
himſelf over che table, and thruſting his noſe in 


my car, & What think you of maiſter,” (here he 
| mentioned 


- 
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mentioned the name of the greateſt man in Eng- 
land, both for worth and abilities) “ Tak it 
60 from me, Sir, (added he) moſt people repute 
« him to be the o'ther o'itz and I think 'tis ne 
c much unleck his manner.” 


I vas too prudent to drop a word that might 

tend to invalidate the judgment of ſo profound 
a critic : without attempting, therefore, to ob- 
viate what my North-Briton advanced, I took 
my hat, and leaving him in quiet poſſeſſion of 
his opinion, immediately went to purchaſe the 
pamphlet, intending to give it a thorough and 
more ſerious peruſal. a 


This J have ſince done, and indeed the gentle- 
man ſets out with ſuch a gravity in his ſtile, and 
his profeſſion of zeal for the honour and welfare 
of his country; which he aſſures the noble per- 
ſon he has thought proper to direct his letter to, 
is the only thing that prompts him to ſuch a pro- 
ceeding, is delivered with ſuch an air of being 
ſoms body, that if, from many figns I did not diſ- 
cover him to be 20 body (as the phraſe is) or 
what's the fame thing, a hired ſcribbler, I might 
perhaps be tempred to imagine he was a man of 
conſequence, or any body—but the perſon men- 
tioned by my coffee-houſe politician. 


This writer puts me in mind of a piece of great 
humour, often practiſed by ſome droll fellows, 
who ſend ſeveral large packets by the general 
poſt, directed to different people: they pay 
D 2 the 


e 
the poſtage (which is by this means increaſed) 
very willingly, hoping it᷑ has brought them ſome- 
thing material; but when they come to open 
their letters, behold you, they find nothing but 
two or three ſbeets of ſcribbled papers. | 


I cannot help, tranſcribing and commenting 
upon a few paragraphs from this intelligent cor- 
reſpondent's very * and florid epiſtle. 


No one can condemn the zeal which inſpires 

© us with reſentment againſt delinquents, who 
© betray the honour, and abandon the intereſt of 
© their country. The principle is noble; © but 
ve certainly ought to be careful in what man- 
© ner we direct it. Our indignation ſhould not 
ce tranſport us ſo far as to take facts for grant. 
< ed, before they are proved ii in alegal examina- 
tion. 


To this let me add, that it is not the part of 
an honeſt man, to propagate the report of ſuch 
facts. To pick up all the raſh rumours that fly 
about a town, in relation to an affair, the truth 
of which he knows nothing of, and do all in his 
power to give them weight and conſequence, by 
his grave manner of recapitulating them. . 
p | | : 

After paying a juſt, though ſomewhat fuſtian, 

© compliment to the troops ſent by the govern- 
ment ro Germany, he tells his Lordſhip, © that 
« the command of theſe choſen. bands deyol red 
8 upon him.” | 


« Had 


. | (29) 

c Had the public choice directed the appoint- 
4 ment, perhaps no onè could have been found 
& more likely to diſcharge the important duty 


« with Honour, SKILL, and FipeLITY. De- 


c ſcended from one of the nobleſt ſtocks in the 
« kingdom; one eminently diſtinguiſhed for 
„ loyalty; and yourſelf honoured with the con- 
ce fidence of your ſovereign, who could ſuſpeft 
% fou of Diſaffeftion? Having been tried in action, 
« and your firmneſs extolled, *who could doubt 
% your courage? of which it is ſaid, you bear ho- 
& nourable marks; where it is à ſoldier's pride 
© to ſhew them—in your breaſt. From the 


cc proofs you had given of your abilities here, 


„“ and in a neighbouring kingdom, who could 
& doubt your capacity?“ 

It is worthy of memorial, that every circum- 
ſtance in this paragraph, relative to Lord 
GEORGE SACKVILLE, is literally true: his 
very enemies are obliged to own it- 


He has been at once the favourite of his ſove- 
rcign, the hope of his own noble family, and a 


perſon equally eſteemed and admired by the 


public. His courage has been tried in more 
than one action, in which it has been found ſo 
far from wanting, that he has rather been apt to 
run into danger more than was neceſſary 
He has been wounded ſeyeral times. - 

His abilities have been, and are ſo univerſally 
acknowledged, that it would look like a piece 
of fulſome flattery to mention them here. And 

_ a yet 
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yet this writer would fam bring him under the 
ſuſpicion of either DissAr Rio, Cowanpice, 
or Exxon in June ur, or all three; which 
he ſays, © Circumſtances declare him culpable 
& of, and that in ſuch a degree, as to leave 
<« no excuſe that offers itſelf to an unbiaſſed | 


„ judgment.” 


Certainly this writer muſt be an admirable lo- 


gician, who has ſuch a happy knack of aſſigning, 


cauſes for effects: nor can we enough admire 
how ſubtily he treats his ſubject, and with 
what nice dexterity he preſerves the ſee - ſaw in 
the — of his arguments. 


He nn my Lord (in great friendſhip) what 
the world reports of him; and what facts, notori- 
| ouſly public, afford more than grounds to ſuſpect, 
is true. Thus, fays he (in heroics) “ The tongue of 

Public report tells the _ tale againſt you. 


* Tt is ſaid that on the firſt of Auguſt, when 
cc the confederate army was drawn up againſt the 
& forces of France, &c. on that ſignal day when 
& the action grew watm, and became worthy 
& of your interpoſition, it is ſaid that his High- 
© neſs Prince Ferdinand, the commander in 
$ chief, diſpatched one of his aids de camp to 
you, with orders for you to attack a particu- 
& lar body of the enemy's and ; 


7:66; Inftcad of an inſtant compliance with theſe 
be orders, it 'is reported, Fo heſitated, and at 
| “ length 


{ 


v0 

c length intimated, that there muſt be ſome mi. 
take in the delivery, or if unction of theſe or- 
& ders. On the aid de camp's perſiſting to repeat 

« them, it is ſaid, (which I own is ſcarce cre- 
« dible) that your confuſion carried you ſo far, 
ec that you inconſiderately asked the aid de camp) 
e whether the orders he brought were in writ- 


e ing. 

Upon his anſwering, with ſome ſurprize, in 
ce the negative, you are farther reported to have 
added, That you would ſpeak to the Prince 

„ yourſelE Before you could find an oppor- 
&« tunity of addreſſing his Highneſs, however, 


| © the occaſion for which your ſervice was re- 
4 quired was irretrievably loſt, &c. &c.” 


Thus does this man proceed in bringing a horrid 
charge againſt his lordſhip, founded on popular 
report; but he has not done yet. He adds, 


&«© When the conduct and valour of the con- 
“ federate army, though not ſeconded by your 
& endeavours, had repulſed the enemy, and rout- 
ed their forces, his Highneſs, we are told, 
again ſent to you by another of his aids de 
© camp, and ordered you to purſue the flying 
” pry of the enemy. 


00 To theſe orders, likewiſc, you are packed 
cc to have refuſed obedience. Thereaſonsaffirm- 
« ed to have been given by you in juſtification 

of your refufal, no leſs diſgrace your capacity, 
& than your refuſal itſelf ſeems to diſtinguiſh 


=Y our courage, or your raed | 
«© You 


Ll 


L : 


&« You are e ſaid to have anſwered the aid de 


© camp, who brought you orders for the pur- 


& ſuit, that you was a ſtranger to the road, and 
& unacquainted with the paſſes. Had this weak 
& anſwer contained: the leaſt apology for your 
ce diſobedience, yet the ſuppoſed reply of the 
&« aid de camp, ſtripped you even of the ſhadow 
ce of an excuſe, it is aſſerted, that he offered to 


« ſhew you the way hinaſels, and conduct you 


ce with Op f N Ws 


« Thus driven to extremity, andleft without 


«© the {lighteſt pretence| for diſobeying the orders 


& you had received, is it to be believed that you 


* demurred, and puſhed: your expoſtula- 


cc tions to the verge of mutiny ? The anſwer 
ce that public rumour has put in your mouth is 


cc indeed incredible. It is affirmed, that perſiſting 


« in your diſobedience, after long heſitation; 


“ you declared, that you did not think it ad 


00 viſcable to hazard his _" s troops. 


cc Such is 6 ſhocking and diſmal light in which 


&« your condutt is repreſented.” A ſhocking and diſ- 
mal light indeed! and only with this one favour- 


able circumſtance attending it, THAT IT 1s NOT 
TRUE. Y 


It now follows that I conſider this affair in the 


light it has come to me. I ſhall be actuated in 


ſo doing by nothing but truth and juſtice. | 


I. From the time that Lord Groncr SAck- 


VILLE took upon himſelf the comimand of the 
a forces 


3 


a | 4 I 
forcesin Germany, (or at leaft for a conflierabls 
rime before the battle of Minden) the general in 
Chief had' not favoured him with any mark of 
his confidence: he never thought proper to ask 
His opinion upon any occaſioti, or to ſignify to 
him fo much as his general plan of operation. 
This behaviour was without” the ſmalleſt e 
ertion given, or any reaſon afligned. 


Quere, Whether any omſe, which pack | 
in the verge of honourable ſufferance, could be 
aſſigned, ſuſſicient to authorize this conduct in 
the general of one nation's forces to that of an 
ally, circumftinced with regard to each other, 
as were his Serent Highneſs and Lord GroRGR 
SACKVILLE ; whether, if the latter had acted 
amiſs in ſo heindus a mannerg the affair ſhould 
not have been properly repreſented, that he 
might hava been recalled? and whether, whilſt 
nothing was found fault with, behaving towards 
him with difreſpect, was not an affront to his 
country, with regard to a man of his abilities, 
rank, and fortune, a proceeding abſolutely un- 
patalleled, and more to the reproach of the per- 
ſon that offered the i injury, than to the _—_ 
who, received it? | 


IT. On the evening before the great event, when 

ſome intelligence muſt have been received relat- 
ing to the intended attack, the Britiſh general was 
left entirely to his own conjectures, as he received 
no information whatever fromthe Prince. 


Query, Conſidering the very im portant com- 


. mand whichLord GzorGE SACKVILLE was ſup- 


E | poſed 


, 
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poſed to hold in the confederate army, whether 
this was prudent with regard to that good under- 
ſtanding which was ſo neceſſary to be kept up 
between the two generals, in order to render the 
operations of the battle ſucceſsful: but, conſider- 
ing Lord GxoxeE SACKviILte'savowed skill in 
the art of war, whether atiy general in chief „(his 
Serene Highneſs excepted) would not, by acting 
in ſuch a manner, have laid himſelf open to the 
cenſure of ſelf-ſufficiency, or being wanting to 
himſelf? and whetherthis did not render it abſo- 
lutely neceſſary for Lord GxorGs,SAckxviLLE to 
watch over his own conduct, with great. circum- 
ſpection, nothing being left for him but to obeythe 
orders of his ſuperior with the utmoſt ſtrictneſs? 


III. The firſt order he received during the bat- 


tle, was to advance with all the cavalry,which was 


immediately complied with, and the men marched with 


all poſſible expedition, when a ſecond order arrived 


to charge with theBritiſh ſquadrons ox. v. This 
naturally l produced a doubt, and an . enquiry, 


which of the officers was laſt diſpatched, when it 


appeared that they both ſet out together, but that 


one had e the other by paſling through. 


a wood: yet, tho' contradictory, each was poſitive 
in what he delivered. His lordſhip then deſired 
ro be conducted to the Prince, to receive orders 
from his own mouth, and galloped off for that 


purpoſe. The men, after a few minutes ſtop, being 


ordered to purſue their ſirſt deſtination, when he 


returned from the Prince, he put himſelf at the 


head of the troops, and uſed his utmoſt efforts to 
come up with the enemy, but ſthe infantry had in- 


tirely repulſed, and driven them to Minden. 
| Query, 


) 
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Query, Whether if this be the poſitive and im- 


partial truth, Lord Grone Sackvites muſt 


not, in the eyes of all equitable judges, be acquit- 


ted of every miſdemeanor? for, in the firſt place 


it appears, that when the firſt orders came, he 
did not heſitate a moment to obey his Highneſs's 


command. In the ſecond place it appears, that 


when the ſecond orders came, which were mate- 
rially different from the preceding, he only delay- 
ed to ask a queſtion, abſolutely neceſſary for him 
to have anſwered, viz. Which of the aids de camp 
ſet out laſt? And the propriety of this queſtion is 


manifeſt, iy appearing (upon his asking it) that 


both the aids de camp had ſer out at the ſame time; 
and each poſitively perſiſted, that he had brought 
the order that was to be followed. How would, 
or could any man haye acted in ſuch circum- 
ſtances? Had not Lord GEORGE SACKVILLE all 


the reaſon in the world, from his Serene High- 


neſs's conduct towards him, to think himſelf 
highly intereſted in the clearing up of this point. 
For though his Highneſs would have been too 
generous, to be ſure, to make uſe of ſuchanop- 
portunity, yet no man of common prudence, or 
foreſight, would chuſe to put it into the power of 


a perſon (of whoſe friendſhip he was not very well 


convinced) to accuſe him (if he pleaſed) of diſobe- 
dience of orders, or error in judgment. And how 
was this to be avoided ?---only by taking the or- 
ders immediately from the Prince himſelf. And to 
ſhew that the neceſſity of this caution was not 
merely ideal, upon applying to him, his lord- 
ſhip found that the fir orders were right; and 


.yet, had not he received that information from 
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indi putable authority, . inftant thought. would 
naturally have, led him ta follow the ia: fo that 
what happened was unavoidably occaſioned by 


the confuſion that attended the orders that were 


ſent, And wherever the cauſe of n eas, 
there muſt the blame be laid. 33 


IV. His lordſhip dined the day after the battle 
with the captain: general, who 2 not throw out 
the leaſt inſinuation againſt his conduct, which, if 
arraigned, we Pre have been. cleared Mea 
the ſpot. - +. . N 


Overy, Whether! in en of this, the or- 

ders and thanks which were afterwards publicly 
given, and in which Lord GzorGE SACKVILLE 
was ſo remarkably omitted, and pointed our, 
do not carry too much the air of perſonal pique? 
Whether they were not unprecedented? And 
whether the greateſt man of his Serene Highneſs" 8 
family, who is alſo one of the firſt and beſt men in 
Europe, would have behaved, ina manner equally 
| t A to the meaneſt centinel in his 


army? 
% han not attenipt to invalidatethe charge of 
cowardice, venality, diſaffection, and I know not 
what, that have been laid to the charge of this 


young nobleman, in conſequence of his having 


ted as above ſtated, 


LA 1 


| Neither ſhall I take notice of that invidious 
| attempt to throw this affair into the ſame light 
with the unfortunate admiral Byng's. Alljuſtand 


honeſtr men (to which, and which only, I direct 
this 


an? 


p 


c 
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this addreſs) will ſce, and muſt be convinced, 
how little room there is for eitherone or the other. 

Vet let me take notice of one thing more in the 
already · quoted letter · writer. All his accayntofthe 
ſecond orders of purſuing, the meſſenger's behavi- 
our thereon, and his Lordſhip's anſwer thereto, are 
rank nene without even the weakeſt * 


He hes ſpeaking of the orders and 3 
of Prince Ferdinand, enſuing the battle: We 
4 muſt either accuſs the commander in chief of 
public cruelty, and injuſtice, of which he cannot 
< be ſuſpefted, or we muſt conclude that the 
commander of the right wing was in fault. 


| Far be it from me to aſfert any thing to the dif. 


advantage of his Serene Highneſs the Prince of 
BRuNs wick. No; Fhonour him as the branch of 
an illuſtrious houſe 1 reſpect his abilities as a ge- 
neral; I applaud him as the preſeryer of his coun- 
try: but this writer confeſſes, that Lord Gone 
SACKVILLE has given the beſt proofs, the only 
proof, (repeated facts) of his loyalty, — 
and underſtanding. | 


Let me then 4 any impartial and ſenſible 


looker- on, whether the people of England are not 


more juſtified by the laws of reaſon, (ſuppoſing 
either to be allowable) in ſuſpecting a man who is 
an utter ſtranger to them, of cruelty and injuſtice, 
than a man, of whoſe hole life they have been 


e rs and whole every action has 
con- 
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(8) . 
contributed to fix him in the good opinion, of 
the moſt heinous crimes that can poſſibly ſain 2 
en character ? 


The 3 inſolence of that anonymous 
letter- writer, in pretending concern that Lord 
GEORGE SACKVILLE'S unfortunate fituation 
ſhould affect an aged father and venerable peer, is 
enough to raiſe any one's indignation, who con- 
fiders in what rank there is great reaſon to believe 
the letter- writer is in. 


Affected! yes, I believe he is extremely affect- 
ed and concerned to find is ſon ſhould have been 
ſo ill treated. But I ſhould be glad to know who 17 
told the gentleman: whether he received his in- | 
telligence from a footman, or the laundreſs in the 
family, (tho' it is to be ſuppoſed even they would 
be better informed) that his aged father, and ve- 
- , nerable ſire, intended to give up his ſons cauſe? 


A public inquiſition into Lord GEox SE SACK=+ 1 
VILLE's conduct, will be of ſo great an advan- 
tage to him, that none but his enemies can wiſh 
that it ſhould not take place. He does not de- 
ſign to avoid it; nay, ſince his arrival, has ear- 
neſtly requeſted it. Let the public therefore 
ſuſpend their judgment till it is over. 


The readers, perhaps, might be glad to ſee 
what has been here offered in another point of 
view; I ſhall, therefore, to ſhew them that it 
may be confidered i in more than one favourable 


light, ſubjoin what has been advanced on the 
ſubject 


"of 
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(39) | 
ſubje& by a nervous and ſpirited writer, in an- 
ſwer to the before-mentioned letter-writer. 


Has any perſon of credit explained the parti- 
* culars of his behaviour to which exceptions has 
* beentaken? No. Has any authentic detail of 
the battle been publiſhed? No. Upon what 
** then is the charge founded, which ſo fatally af- 
6 fects the reputation of this nobleman?---Upon 
< incoherent reports and clamours, raiſed and 
* propagated no body knows how: upon the 
* ſilenceof Prince Fxxpinanp, who in compli- 
© menting thoſe officers who had ſignalized 


* themſelves. in the action, did not include in 
& that compliment a nobleman who was not en- 


e gaged. By the ſame way of reaſoning, when a 
© man reſtores to the right owner a purſe of mo- 
< ney. which had been dropped, and receives a 
« compliment upon this inſtance of honeſty, ano- 
© ther man chancing to bepreſcnt, is tobe con- 
&« fidered as a thief, becauſe he was not likewiſe 


„ complimenred for reſtoring a purſe which he 
& had not, found. ! 


“ Suppoſe Lord GRORGRE SACKVILLE had no 
© opportunity of acting, would it not have been 
© abſurd in Prince FerDinanD to have compli- 
& mented him upon his gallantry in the action? 
« But our author affirms, that he complimented 
ce all the other Britiſh general officers: an aſſer- 
tion utterly falſe: he did not mention the ge- 
© nerals ELL10T and MosTYN, men whoſe cha- 
& racters were never impeached; yet by the ex- 


4 poſtulator's way of arguing, they too muſt 


& be deemed guilty. « What 
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tc What, our -antlior ems to lay great ſtreſs 9 
< upon, is the compliment paid to the Marquis 
« of GRANBY, importing, that if he had been 
te at the Head of the Britiſh cavalry, the victory 
would: have bern more brilliant. This, 6 
i doubt, implics a farcaſm upon him who did 
command the Britiſh raralry; but ſurely does 
nat amoùiit tõ a pbſitive charge. If he thought 
Fe him güilty, Why did not he ſpeak his ſenti- 
ments freely? Why, did not he put him inar- 
$ reſt, and prefer a formal complaint againſt him 
to his ſovereign? We have the moſt profound 
c reſpect for that gallant płinceʒ whom we con- 
ider as one of the ableſt generals, and one of 
the beſt men that Germany, fruitful in both, 
has ever produced: but no man whatever is 
& altogether. exempted from human frailties. In 
the hurry of his ſpirixs he might have uttered 
Han harſh ex preſſion from n 
* e F N and s _ Poing 


my 8 eee. — appear, by joinig . 
this extract with it: but I hope my attempt to 
ſtop tlie current of ſcurrility, and diſpel tlie miſt 
of error and miſconception, which have riſen 
between the public and a perſon no way deſerv- 
ing of their reſentment, will be, at leaſt; con- 
ſidered as excuſable in itſelf, though ill execut? - 
ed; and it is not my defign, in this addreſs, to 
prove wyſelf a ou? writer up is an Honeſt 
om Wi _ <7.71,3-o a” 
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